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‘‘  FROM  THAT  DAY  FORTH  THE  ISLE  HAS  BEEN 
BY  WANDERING  SAILORS  NEVER  SEEN, 

SOME  SAY  ’TIS  BURIED  DEEP 
BENEATH  THE  SEA,  WHICH  BREAKS  AND  ROARS 
ABOVE  ITS  SAVAGE  ROCKY  SHORES, 

NOR  E’ER  IS  KNOWN  TO  SLEEP.” 


'TeMTSST 

HERE  was  a certain  island  in 
the  sea,  the  only  inhabitants  of 
which  were  an  old  man,  whose 
name  was  Prospero,  and  his  daughter  Miranda, 
a very  beautiful  young  lady.  She  came  to 
this  island  so  young  that  she  had  no  memory 
of  having  seen  any  other  human  face  than  her 
father’s. 

They  lived  in  a cave  or  cell  made  out  of  a 
rock  ; it  was  divided  into  several  apartments, 
one  of  which  Prospero  called  his  study  ; there 
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he  kept  his  books,  which  chiefly  treated  of 
magic,  a study  at  that  time  much  aifected  by 
all  learned  men  : and  the  knowledge  of  this 
art  he  found  very  useful  to  him  ; for  being 
thrown  by  a strange  chance  upon  this  island, 
which  had  been  enchanted  by  a witch  called 
Sycorax,  who  died  there  a short  time  before 
his  arrival,  Prospero,  by  virtue  of  his  art, 
released  many  good  spirits  that  Sycorax  had 
imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  large  trees, 
because  they  had  refused  to  execute  her 
wicked  commands.  These  gentle  spirits  were 
ever  after  obedient  to  the  will  of  Prospero. 
Of  these  Ariel  was  the  chief. 

The  lively  little  sprite  Ariel  had  nothing 
mischievous  in  his  nature,  except  that  he 
took  rather  too  much  pleasure  in  torment- 
ing an  ugly  monster  called  Caliban,  for  he 
owed  him  a grudge  because  he  was  the  son 
of  his  old  enemy  Sycorax.  This  Caliban 
Prospero  found  in  the  woods,  a strange 
misshapen  thing,  far  less  human  in  form 
than  an  ape  ; he  took  him  home  to  his 
cell,  and  taught  him  to  speak  ; and  Prospero 
would  have  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  the 
bad  nature  which  Caliban  inherited  from 
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his  mother  Sycorax  would  not  let  him  learn 
anything  good  or  useful : therefore  he  was 
employed  like  a slave,  to  fetch  wood,  and  do 
the  most  laborious  offices  ; and  Ariel  had  the 
charge  of  compelling  him  to  these  services. 


When  Caliban  was  lazy  and  neglected  his 
work,  Ariel  (who  was  invisible  to  all  eyes  but 
Prospero’s)  would  come  slily  and  pinch  him, 
and  sometimes  tumble  him  down  in  the  mire ; 
and  then  Ariel,  in  the  likeness  of  an  ape, 
would  make  mouths  at  him.  Then  swiftly 
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changing  his  shape,  in  the  likeness  of  a hedge- 
hog he  would  lie  tumbling  in  Caliban’s  way, 
who  feared  the  hedgehog’s  sharp  quills  would 
prick  his  bare  feet.  With  a variety  of  such- 
like vexatious  tricks  Ariel  would  often  torment 
him,  whenever  Caliban  neglected  the  work 
which  Prospero  commanded  him  to  do.  The 
poor  monster  felt  he  had  been  badly  treated 
by  Prospero,  and  more  than  once  told  him 
so  : — 

“ This  island’s  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  takest  from  me.  When  thou 
earnest  first. 

Thou  strokedst  me,  and  madest  much  of  me  ; 
wouldst  give  me 

Water  with  berries  in’t  ; and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  burn  by  day  and  night  ; and  then  I 
loved  thee. 

And  show’d  thee  all  the  qualities  o’  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place, 
and  fertile  : 

Cursed  be  I that  did  so  ! All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on 
you  ! 
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For  I am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king  : and  here 
you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o’  the  island.” 
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j^AVING  such  powerful  spirits 
obedient  to  his  will,  Prospero 
could  by  their  means  command 
the  winds,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  By  his  orders  they 
raised  a violent  storm,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  and  struggling  with  the  wild 
sea-waves  that  every  moment  threatened  to 
swallow  it  up,  he  showed  his  daughter  a fine 
large  ship,  which  he  told  her  was  full  of  living 
beings  like  themselves.  “ O my  dear  father,” 
said  she,  “ if  by  your  art  you  have  raised  this 
dreadful  storm,  have  pity  on  their  sad  distress. 
See  ! the  vessel  will  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Poor  souls  ! they  will  all  perish.  If  I had 
power  I would  sink  the  sea  beneath  the  earth, 
rather  than  the  good  ship  should  be  destroyed, 
with  all  the  precious  souls  within  her.” 

“ Be  not  so  amazed,  daughter  Miranda,” 
said  Prospero  ; “ there  is  no  harm  done.  I 
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have  so  ordered  it,  that  no  person  in  the  ship 
shall  receive  any  hurt.  What  I have  done 
has  been  in  care  of  you,  my  dear  child.  You 
are  ignorant  who  you  are,  or  where  you  came 
from,  and  you  know  no  more  of  me,  but  that 
I am  your  father,  and  live  in  this  poor  cave. 
Can  you  remember  a time  before  you  came 
to  this  cell I think  you  cannot,  for  you 
were  not  then  three  years  of  age.” 

“ Certainly  I can,  sir,”  replied  Miranda. 

“ By  what ” asked  Prospero  ; “ by  any 
other  house  or  person  ? Tell  me  what  you 
can  remember,  my  child.” 

Miranda  said,  “ It  seems  to  me  like  the 
recollection  of  a dream.  But  had  I not  once 
four  or  five  women  who  attended  upon  me  ? ” 
Prospero  answered,  “You  had,  and  more. 
How  is  it  that  this  still  lives  in  your  mind  ? 
Do  you  remember  how  you  came  here  ” 

“ No,  sir,”  said  Miranda,  “ I remember 
nothing  more.” 

“ Twelve  years  ago,  Miranda,”  continued 
Prospero,  “ I was  duke  of  Milan,  and  you 
were  a princess,  and  my  only  heir.  I had  a 
younger  brother,  whose  name  was  Antonio, 
to  whom  I trusted  everything  ; and  as  I was 
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fond  of  retirement  and  deep  study,  I commonly 
left  the  management  of  my  state  affairs  to 
your  uncle,  my  false  brother  (for  so  indeed 
he  proved).  I,  neglecting  all  worldly  ends, 
buried  among  my  books,  did  dedicate  my 
whole  time  to  the  bettering  of  my  mind. 
My  brother  Antonio,  being  thus  in  possession 
of  my  power,  began  to  think  himself  the 
duke  indeed.  The  opportunity  I gave  him 
of  making  himself  popular  among  my  subjects 
awakened  in  his  bad  nature  a proud  ambition 
to  deprive  me  of  my  dukedom  : this  he  soon 
effected  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Naples,  a 
powerful  prince,  who  was  my  enemy.” 

“ Wherefore,”  said  Miranda,  “ did  they 
not  that  hour  destroy  us  ? ” 

“ My  child,”  answered  her  father,  “ they 
durst  not,  so  dear  was  the  love  that  my  people 
bore  me.  Antonio  carried  us  on  board  a ship, 
and  when  we  were  some  leagues  out  at  sea, 
he  forced  us  into  a small  boat,  without  either 
tackle,  sail,  or  mast  : there  he  left  us,  as  he 
thought,  to  perish.” 

“ O my  father,”  said  Miranda,  “ what  a 
trouble  I must  have  been  to  you  then  ! ” 

“ No,  my  love,”  said  Prospero,  “ you  were 
12 
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a little  cherub  that  did  preserve  me.  Your 
innocent  smiles  made  me  to  bear  up  against 
my  misfortunes.  Our  food  lasted  till  we 


landed  on  this  desert  island,  since  when  my 
chief  delight  has  been  in  teaching  you, 
Miranda,  and  well  have  you  profited  by  my 
instructions.” 
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“ How  came  we  ashore  ? ” asked  Miranda. 
“We  were  saved,”  said  Prospero, 

“ By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water, 
that 

A noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

Out  of  his  charity,who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,  did  give  us,  with 
Rich  garments,  linens, stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much  ; so,  of 
his  gentleness. 

Knowing  I lovedmy books, he  furnished  me. 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mir.  Would  I might 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 

Pros. 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived  ; and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more 
profit 

Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more 
time 

For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 
Mir.  Heavens  thank  you  for  ’t  ! And  now, 
I pray  you,  sir, — 
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For  still  ’tis  beating  in  my  mind, — your 
reason 

For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 


Know  thus  far  forth  : 


Pros. 


By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  For- 
tune— 

Now  my  dear  lady — hath  mine  enemies 

Brought  to  this  shore.” 

“ Know,”  said  her  father,  “ that  by  means 
of  this  storm,  my  enemies,  the  king  of  Naples 
and  my  cruel  brother,  are  cast  upon  this 
island.” 
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jjjJAVING  so  said,  Prospero 
gently  touched  his  daughter 
with  his  magic  wand,  and 
she  fell  fast  asleep  ; for 
the  spirit  Ariel  just  then 
presented  himself  before  his 
master,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  tempest,  and  how  he  had  disposed  of 
the  ship’s  company  ; and  though  the  spirits 
were  always  invisible  to  Miranda,  Prospero 
did  not  choose  she  should  hear  him  hold- 
ing converse  (as  would  seem  to  her)  with 
the  empty  air. 

“ Well,  my  brave  spirit,”  said  Prospero  to 
Ariel,  “ how  have  you  performed  your  task 
Ariel  gave  a lively  description  of  the 
storm,  and  of  the  terrors  of  the  mariners  ; 
and  how  the  king’s  son,  Ferdinand,  was  the 
first  who  leaped  into  the  sea  ; and  his  father 
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thought  he  saw  this  dear  son  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves  and  lost  : — 

“ I boarded  the  King’s  ship  ; now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

I flamed  amazement : sometime  I’ld  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places ; on  the  top-mast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I flame  dis- 
tinctly. 

Then  meet  and  join.  Jove’s  lightnings,  the 
precursors 

O’  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momen- 
tary 

And  sight-outrunning  were  not  : the  fire,  and 
cracks 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty 
Neptune 

Seem’d  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves 
tremble. 

Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake.  Not  a soul 
But  felt  a fever  of  the  mad,  and  play’d 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.  All  but  mariners 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the 
vessel. 

Then  all  a-fire  with  me  : the  King’s  son, 
Ferdinand, 
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With  hair  up-staring, — then  like  reeds,  not 
hair, — 

Was  the  first  man  that  leap’d  ; cried.  Hell  is 
empty^ 

And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

“ But  he  is  safe,”  said  Ariel,  “ in  a corner  of 
the  isle,  sitting  with  his  arms  folded,  sadly 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  king  his  father, 
whom  he  concludes  drowned.  Not  a hair  of 
his  head  is  injured,  and  his  princely  garments, 
though  drenched  in  the  sea-waves,  look 
fresher  than  before.” 

“ That’s  my  delicate  Ariel,”  said  Prospero. 
“ Bring  him  hither  : my  daughter  must  see 
this  young  prince.  Where  is  the  king,  and 
my  brother  .?  ” 

“ I left  them,”  answered  Ariel,  “ searching 
for  Ferdinand,  whom  they  have  little  hopes 
of  finding,  thinking  they  saw  him  perish.  Of 
the  ship’s  crew  not  one  is  missing  ; though 
each  one  thinks  himself  the  only  one  saved  ; 
and  the  ship,  though  invisible  to  them,  is  safe 
in  the  harbour.” 

“ Ariel,”  said  Prospero,  “ thy  charge  is 
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faithfully  performed  ; but  there  is  more  work 


“ Is  there  more  work  ? ” said  Ariel.  “ Let 
me  remind  you,  master,  you  have  promised 


me  my  liberty.  I pray,  remember,  I have 
done  you  worthy  service,  told  you  no  lies, 
made  no  mistakes,  served  you  without  grudge 
or  grumbling.” 
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“ How  now  ! ” said  Prospero.  “ You  do 
not  recollect  what  a torment  I freed  you 
from.  Have  you  forgot  the  wicked  witch 
Sycorax,  who  with  age  and  envy  was  almost 
bent  double  ? Where  was  she  born  ? Speak  ; 
tell  me,” 

“ Sir,  in  Algiers,”  said  Ariel. 

“ Oh,  was  she  so  ? ” said  Prospero.  “ I 
must  recount  what  you  have  been,  which  I 
find  you  do  not  remember.  This  bad  witch 
Sycorax,  for  her  witchcrafts,  too  terrible  to 
enter  human  hearing,  was  banished  from 
Algiers,  and  here  left  by  the  sailors  ; and 
because  you  were  a spirit  too  delicate  to 
execute  her  wicked  commands,  she  shut  you 
up  in  a tree,  where  I found  you  howling.  This 
torment,  remember,  I did  free  you  from.” 

“ Pardon  me,  dear  master,”  said  Ariel, 
ashamed  to  seem  ungrateful  ; “ I will  obey 
your  commands.” 

“ Do  so,”  said  Prospero,  “ and  I will  set 
you  free,”  He  then  gave  orders  what  further 
he  would  have  him  do  ; and  away  went  Ariel, 
first  to  where  he  had  left  Ferdinand,  and 
found  him  still  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the 
same  melancholy  posture. 
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“ O my  young  gentleman,”  said  Ariel, 
when  he  saw  him,  “ I will  soon  move  you. 
You  must  be  brought,  I find,  for  the  Lady 
Miranda  to  have  a sight  of  your  pretty 
person.  Come,  sir,  follow  me.”  He  then 
began  singing  ; and  this  was  his  first  song  : — 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  : 

Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed 
The  wild  waves  whist : 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 


Hark,  hark  ! 


\_Bow-wow. 

\_Bow-wow. 

\Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Hark,  Hark  ! 


I hear 


The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-diddle-dow  ! 

Ferdinand  was  filled  with  wonder  when 
he  heard  the  music  ; he  could  not  understand 
whence  it  came,  for  Ariel  was  invisible. 
Indeed,  the  island  seemed  an  isle  of  music, 
and  even  the  monster  Caliban  felt  the  strange 
beauty  of  its  magical  charm  which  he  thus 
once  described  : — 
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“ The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and 
hurt  not. 

Sometimes  a thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ; and  sometime 
voices, 

That,  if  I then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  : and  then  in 
dreaming. 

The  clouds  methought  would  open,  and  show 
riches 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me  ; that,  when  I waked, 
I cried  to  dream  again.” 

As  in  a dream  Ferdinand  followed  the  sound 
of  Ariel’s  song,  which  was  now  here,  now 
there,  and  then  suddenly  ceased.  Listen  to 
his  words  : — 

“ Where  should  this  music  be  .?  i’  the  air,  or 
th’  earth  ? 

It  sounds  no  more  : and,  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o’  the  island.  Sitting  on  a bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father’s  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
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With  its  sweet  air  : thence  I have  follow’d  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather.  But  ’tis  gone,” 

The  next  moment  the  singing  began 
again,  and  this  was  Ariel’s  second  song  : — 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell ; 

[Ding-dong,, 

Hark  ! now  I hear  them, — 

Ding-dong,  bell. 
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^ HIS  strange  news  of  his 
lost  father  soon  roused  the 
prince  from  the  stupid  fit 
into  which  he  had  fallen. 
He  followed  in  amazement 
the  sound  of  Ariel’s  voice,  till  it  led  him  to 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  who  were  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  a large  tree.  Now  Miranda  had 
never  seen  a man  before,  except  her  own 
father. 

“ Miranda,”  said  Prospero,  “ tell  me  what 
you  are  looking  at  yonder.” 

“ O father,”  said  Miranda,  in  a strange 
surprise,  “ surely  that  is  a spirit  ! Lord  ! 
how  it  looks  about  ! Believe  me,  sir,  it  is  a 
beautiful  creature.  ‘ I might  call  him  a thing 
divine,  for  nothing  natural  I ever  saw  so 
noble.’  Is  it  not  a spirit .?  ” 

“ No,  girl,”  answered  her  father  ; “ it  eats, 
and  sleeps,  and  has  senses  such  as  we  have. 
This  young  man  you  see  was  in  the  ship. 
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He  is  somewhat  altered  by  grief,  or  you 
might  call  him  a handsome  person.  He  has 
lost  his  companions,  and  is  wandering  about 
to  find  them,” 

Miranda,  who  thought  all  men  had  grave 
faces  and  gray  beards  like  her  father,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful 
young  prince  ; and  Ferdinand,  seeing  such  a 
lovely  lady  in  this  desert  place,  and  from  the 
strange  sounds  he  had  heard,  expecting  no- 
thing but  wonders,  thought  he  was  upon  an 
enchanted  island,  and  that  Miranda  was  the 
goddess  of  the  place,  and  as  such  he  began  to 
address  her. 

She  timidly  answered,  she  was  no  goddess, 
but  a simple  maid,  and  was  going  to  give  him 
an  account  of  herself,  when  Prospero  inter- 
rupted her.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  they 
admired  each  other,  for  he  plainly  perceived 
they  had  (as  we  say)  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight  : but  to  try  Ferdinand’s  constancy,  he 
resolved  to  throw  some  difficulties  in  their 
way  : therefore  advancing  forward,  he  ad- 
dressed the  prince  with  a stern  air,  telling 
him,  he  came  to  the  island  as  a spy,  to  take 
it  from  him  who  was  the  lord  of*it.  “ Follow 
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me,”  said  he,  “ I will  tie  you  neck  and  feet 
together.  You  shall  drink  sea- water  ; shell- 
fish, withered  roots,  and  husks  of  acorns  shall 
be  your  food.”  “ No,”  said  Ferdinand,  “ I 
will  resist  such  entertainment  till  I see  a more 
powerful  enemy,”  and  drew  his  sword  ; but 
Prospero,  waving  his  magic  wand,  fixed  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  so  that  he  had  no 
power  to  move. 

Miranda  hung  upon  her  father  saying, 
“ Why  are  you  so  ungentle  ? Have  pity,  sir  ; 
I will  be  his  surety.  This  is  the  second  man 
I ever  saw,  and  to  me  he  seems  a true  one. 

There’s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a temple  : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a house. 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with’t.” 

“ Silence,”  said  the  father  ; “ one  word 
more  will  make  me  chide  you,  girl  ! What  ! 
an  advocate  for  an  impostor  ! You  think 
there  are  no  more  such  fine  men,  having  seen 
only  him  and  Caliban.  I tell  you,  foolish 
girl,  most  men  as  far  excel  this,  as  he  does 
Caliban.”  This  he  said  to  prove  his  daughter’s 
constancy  ; and  she  replied,  “ My  affections 
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are  most  humble.  I have  no  wish  to  see  a 
goodlier  man.” 

“ Come  on,  young  man,”  said  Prospero  to 
the  prince,  “ you  have  no  power  to  disobey 
me. 

“ I have  not,  indeed,”  answered  Ferdinand  ; 
and  not  knowing  that  it  was  by  magic  he  was 
deprived  of  all  power  of  resistance,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  himself  so  strangely  com- 
pelled to  follow  Prospero  : looking  back  on 
Miranda  as  long  as  he  could  see  her,  he  said, 
as  he  went  after  Prospero  into  the  cave  : — 

“ My  spirits,  as  in  a dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father’s  loss,  the  weakness  which  I feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man’s 
threats. 

To  whom  I am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I but  through  my  prison  once  a day 
Behold  this  maid  ; all  corners  else  o’  th’  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ; space  enough 
Have  I in  such  a prison.” 

Prospero  kept  Ferdinand  not  long  confined 
within  the  cell : he  soon  brought  out  his 
prisoner,  and  set  him  a severe  task  to  perform, 
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taking  care  to  let  his  daughter  know  the  hard 
labour  he  had  imposed  on  him,  and  then  pre- 
tending to  go  into  his  study,  he  secretly 
watched  them  both. 

Ferdinand’s  task  was  heavy,  but  his  love 
for  Miranda  sweetened  the  toil : — 

“ There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their 
labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off : some  kinds  of  base- 
ness 

Are  nobly  undergone  ; and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.  This  my  mean  task  would 
be  * 

As  heavy  to  me  as  ’tis  odious,  but 
The  mistress  which  I serve  quickens  what’s 
dead. 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  : O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father’s 
crabbed. 

And  he’s  composed  of  harshness. 

* * 

I forget  : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  e’en  refresh  my 
labours.” 
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up  some  heavy  logs  of  wood.  Kings’  sons 
not  being  much  used  to  laborious  work, 
Miranda  soon  after  found  her  lover  almost 
dying  with  fatigue.  “ Alas  ! ” said  she,  “ do 
not  work  so  hard  ; my  father  is  at  his  studies, 
he  is  safe  for  these  three  hours  : pray  rest 
yourself” 

“ O my  dear  lady,”  said  Ferdinand,  “ I dare 
not.  I must  finish  my  task  before  I take  my 
rest.” 

“ If  you  will  sit  down,”  said  Miranda,  “ I 
will  carry  your  logs  the  while.”  But  this 
Ferdinand  would  by  no  means  agree  to. 
Instead  of  a help  Miranda  became  a hind- 
rance, for  they  began  a long  conversation,  so 
that  the  business  of  log-carrying  went  on  very 
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Prospero,  who  had  enjoined  Ferdinand 
this  task  merely  as  a trial  of  his  love,  was  not 
at  his  books,  as  his  daughter  supposed,  but 
was  standing  by  them  invisible,  to  overhear 
what  they  said. 

Here  are  the  very  words  he  heard,  and 
even  though  Miranda  told  Ferdinand  her 
name  (it  was  against  her  father’s  express 
command  she  did  so),  yet  Prospero  only 
smiled  at  this  first  instance  of  his  daughter’s 
disobedience,  for  having  by  his  magic  art 
caused  his  daughter  to  fall  in  love  so  suddenly, 
he  was  not  angry  that  she  showed  her  love 
by  forgetting  to  obey  his  commands.  And 
he  listened  well  pleased  to  the  sweet  speech  of 
Ferdinand,  in  which  he  professed  to  love  her 
above  all  the  ladies  he  ever  saw  : — 

Mir.  Alas,  now,  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard:  I would  the  lightning  had 

Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you’re  enjoin’d 
to  pile  ! 

Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  : when 
this  burns, 

’Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you. 
father 
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Is  hard  at  study  ; pray  now,  rest  yourself : 
He’s  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Ferd.  O most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set  before  I shall  discharge 
What  I must  strive  to  do. 

Mir.  If  you’ll  sit  down, 

I’ll  bear  your  logs  the  while  : pray,  give 
me  that ; 

I’ll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Ferd.  No,  precious  creature  ; 

I’d  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my 
back. 

Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I sit  lazy  hy. 

Mir.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ; and  I should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ; for  my  good  will 
is  to  it. 

And  yours  it  is  against. 

You  look  wearily. 
Ferd.  No,  noble  mistress  ; ’tis  fresh  morning 
with  me 

When  you  are  by  at  night.  I do  beseech 
you, — 

Chiefly  that  I might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name  ? 
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Mir.  Miranda. — O my  father, 

I’ve  broke  your  best  to  say  so  ! 

Ferd.  Admired  Miranda  ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  ; worth 
What’s  dearest  to  the  world  ! Full  many 
a lady 

I’ve  eyed  with  best  regard  ; and  many  a time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into 
bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear.  For  several 
virtues 

Have  I liked  several  women  ; never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil  : but  you,  O you. 

So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature’s  best  ! 

Mir.  I do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ; no  woman’s  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ; nor  have 
I seen 

More  that  I may  call  men,  than  you, 
good  friend. 

And  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad. 
I’m  skilless  of ; but,  by  my  modesty, 

The  jewel  in  my  dower,  I would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
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Nor  can  imagination  form  a shape, 

Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.  But  I prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father’s 
precepts 

I therein  do  forget. 

Ferd.  I am,  in  my  condition, 

A prince,  Miranda  ; I do  think,  a king  ; 

I would,  not  so ! — and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  Hear  my 
soul  speak  : 

The  very  instant  that  I saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service : there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ; and  for  your  sake 
Am  I this  patient  log-man. 

Mir.  Do  you  love  me  .? 

Ferd.  O heaven,  O earth,  bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 

And  crown  what  I profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I speak  true  ! if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief ! I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i’  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mir.  I am  a fool 

To  weep  at  what  I’m  glad  of. 

Ferd.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mir.  At  mine  unworthiness. 
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At  all  this  Prospero  smiled,  and  nodded 
his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ This  goes  on 
exactly  as  I could  wish  : my  girl  will  be 
queen  of  Naples.” 

When  Ferdinand,  in  fine  speech  (for  young 
princes  speak  in  courtly  phrases),  told  the 
innocent  Miranda  he  was  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  and  that  she  should  be  his  queen, 
“ Ah ! sir,  (said  she,)  I will  answer  you  in 
plain  and  holy  innocence.” 

I am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 

If  not.  I’ll  die  your  maid  ; to  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me  ; but  I’ll  be  your  servant. 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Ferd.  My  mistress,  dearest. 

And  I thus  humble  ever. 

Mir.  My  husband,  then  ? 

Ferd.  Ay,  with  a heart  as  willing 

As  bondage  e’er  of  freedom:  here’s  my  hand. 
Mir.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in’t. 

Prospero  prevented  Ferdinand’s  thanks  by 
appearing  visible  before  them. 

“ Fear  nothing,  my  child,”  said  he  ; “I 
have  overheard,  and  approve  of  all  you  have 
said.  And,  Ferdinand,  if  I have  too  severely 
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used  you,  I will  make  you  rich  amends,  by 
giving  you  my  daughter.  All  your  vexations 
were  but  trials  of  your  love,  and  you  have 
nobly  stood  the  test.  Then  as  my  gift,  which 
your  true  love  has  worthily  purchased,  take 
my  daughter,  and  do  not  smile  that  I boast 
she  is  above  all  praise.”  He  then,  telling 
them  that  he  had  business  which  required  his 
presence,  desired  they  would  sit  down  and 
talk  together  till  he  returned  ; and  this  com- 
mand Miranda  seemed  not  at  all  disposed  to 
disobey. 

Soon  after  he  presents  before  the  eyes  of 
the  young  couple  a wonderful  show, — “ a 
most  majestic  vision.”  Iris,  the  Rain-bow, 
comes  as  the  messenger  from  Juno,  the  Queen 
of  the  Sky,  and  bids  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of 
grain  and  harvest, 

“ Leave  the  rich  leas 

Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and 
peas. 

And  with  her  sovereign  Grace, 

Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 

To  come  and  sport.  Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain.” 
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Why  hath  thy  Queen 
Summon’d  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass’d 
green  .? 

Iris.  A contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
Ceres  (to  ‘Juno).  How  does  my  bounteous 
sister  t Go  with  me 

To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous 
be. 

And  thereupon  they  sing  a song  of  blessing : — 

“ Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  ! 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you! 

Hj  * ❖ 

“ Spring  come  to  you  at  the  farthest 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 

Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you.” 

Iris  then  summons  nymphs  of  the  brooks  and 
sun-burn’d  sicklemen  to  come  and  join  in  a 
graceful  dance  in  honour  of  the  lovers. 

“You  nymphs,  call’d  Naiads  of  the  winding 
brooks. 

With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever-harmless 
looks 
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Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green 
land 

Answer  our  summons  ; Juno  does  command. 

^|f  in  * Hs 

You  sun-burn’d  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  : 
Make  holiday  ; your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing.” 

Suddenly,  to  a strange,  hollow,  and  confused 
noise,  the  pageant  vanishes;  Prospero  speaks: — 

“ Our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors. 
As  I foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a rack  behind.  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on  ; and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 


W hen  Prospe  ro  left  them,  he 
called  his  spirit  Ariel,  who 
quickly  appeared  before  him, 
eager  to  relate  what  he  had 
done  with  Prospero’s  brother 
and  the  king  of  Naples.  Ariel 
said,  he  had  left  them  almost 
out  of  their  senses  with  fear, 
at  the  strange  things  he  had 
caused  them  to  see  and  hear.  When  fatigued 
with  wandering  about,  and  famished  for  want 
of  food,  he  had  suddenly  set  before  them  a 
delicious  banquet,  and  then,  just  as  they  were 
going  to  eat,  he  appeared  visible  before  them 
in  the  shape  of  a harpy,  a voracious  monster 
with  wings,  and  the  feast  vanished  away. 
Then,  to  their  utter  amazement,  this  seeming 
harpy  spoke  to  them,  reminding  them  of  their 
cruelty  in  driving  Prospero  from  his  dukedom, 
and  leaving  him  and  his  infant  daughter  to 
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perish  in  the  sea  ; saying,  that  for  this  cause 
these  terrors  were  suffered  to  afflict  them. 

The  king  of  Naples,  and  Antonio  the  false 
brother,  repented  the  injustice  they  had  done 
to  Prospero  ; and  Ariel  told  his  master  he  was 
certain  their  penitence  was  sincere,  and  that 
he,  though  a spirit,  could  not  but  pity  them. 

“ Then  bring  them  hither,  Ariel,”  said 
Prospero  : “ if  you,  who  are  but  a spirit,  feel 
for  their  distress,  shall  not  I,  who  am  a 
human  being  like  themselves,  have  com- 
passion on  them  Bring  them  quickly,  my 
dainty  Ariel.” 

Ariel  soon  returned  with  the  king,  An- 
tonio, and  old  Gonzalo  in  their  train,  who 
had  followed  him,  wondering  at  the  wild 
music  he  played  in  the  air  to  draw  them  on 
to  his  master’s  presence.  This  Gonzalo  was 
the  same  who  had  so  kindly  provided  Pros- 
pero formerly  with  books  and  provisions, 
when  his  wicked  brother  left  him,  as  he 
thought,  to  perish  in  an  open  boat  in  the  sea. 

Grief  and  terror  had  so  stupefied  their 
senses,  that  they  did  not  know  Prospero.  He 
first  discovered  himself  to  the  good  old  Gon- 
zalo, calling  him  the  preserver  of  his  life  ; 
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and  then  his  brother  and  the  king  knew  that 
he  was  the  injured  Prospero  : — 

“ Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves 
apace  ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow’st  ! I will  pay  thy  graces 
Home  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter  : 
Thy  brother  was  a furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou’rt  pinch’d  for’t  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh 
and  blood. 

You,  brother  mine,  that  entertain’d  ambition, 
Expell’d  remorse  and  nature  ; who,  with 
Sebastian, — 

Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most 
strong, — 

Would  here  have  kill’d  your  king  ; I do  for- 
give thee. 

Unnatural  though  thou  art.” 
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Antonio  with  tears,  and  sad  words  of  sorrow 
and  true  repentance,  implored  his  brother’s  for- 
giveness ; and  the  king  expressed  his  sincere 
remorse  for  having  assisted  Antonio  to  depose 
his  brother.  Prospero  forgave  them ; and, 
upon  their  engaging  to  restore  his  dukedom, 
he  said  to  the  king  of  Naples,  “ I have  a gift 
in  store  for  you  too.”  And  then  this  sweet 
scene  of  love  and  forgiveness  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all : 

T^he  entrance  of  the  cell  opens ^ and  discovers  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mir.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Ferd.  No,  my  dear’st  love, 

I would  not  for  the  world. 

Mir.  Yes,  for  a score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle. 

And  I would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alonso.  If  this  prove 

A vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I twice  lose. 

Sebas.  A most  high  miracle  ! 

Ferd.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are 
merciful ! 
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I’ve  cursed  them  without  cause. 

\K.neels  to  Alonso. 
Alonso.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a glad  father  compass  thee  about  ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  earnest  here, 

Mir.  O,  wonder  ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  ! O brave 
new  world, 

That  has  such  people  in’t  ! 

Pros.  ’Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alonso.  What  is  this  maid  with  whom  thou 
wast  at  play  ? 

Your  eld’st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three 
hours  : 

Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever’d  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together 
Ferd.  Sir,  she’s  mortal ; 

But  by  immortal  Providence  she’s  mine  : 

I chose  her  when  I could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I had  one.  She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before  ; of  whom  I have 
Received  a second  life  ; and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 
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Alonso.  I am  hers  ; 

But,  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  ! 

Pros.  There,  sir,  stop  : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrance  with 
A heaviness  that’s  gone. 

Gonzalo.  IVe  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this. — Look 
down,  you  gods. 

And  on  this  couple  drop  a blessed  crown  ! 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk’d  forth  the 
way 

Which  brought  us  hither. 

Alonso.  I say.  Amen,  Gonzalo  ! 

Gonzalo.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that 
his  issue 

Should  become  King  of  Naples!  O,  re- 
joice 

Beyond  a common  joy  I and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars  : in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost  ; Prospero,  his 
dukedom. 

In  a poor  isle  ; and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 
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Alonso.  \To  Ferdinand  and  Mirandal\  Give 
me  your  hands  : 

Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 

That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  ! 

Gonzalo.  Be’t  so  ! Amen  ! 

Then  Prospero  embraced  his  brother,  and 
again  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness  ; and  said 
that  a wise,  over-ruling  Providence  had  per- 
mitted that  he  should  be  driven  from  his  poor 
dukedom  of  Milan,  that  his  daughter  might 
inherit  the  crown  of  Naples,  for  that  by  their 
meeting  in  this  desert  island,  it  had  happened 
that  the  king’s  son  had  loved  Miranda. 
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ROSPERO  now  told  them  that 
their  ship  was  safe  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  sailors  all  on  board  her, 
and  that  he  and  his  daughter 
would  accompany  them  home  the 
next  morning.  “ In  the  mean- 
time,” says  he,  “ partake  of  such 
refreshments  as  my  poor  cave  affords  ; and  for 
your  evening’s  entertainment  I will  relate  the 
history  of  my  life  from  my  first  landing  in 
this  desert  island.”  He  then  called  for 
Caliban  to  prepare  some  food,  and  set  the  cave 
in  order  ; and  the  company  were  astonished 
at  the  uncouth  form  and  savage  appearance 
of  this  ugly  monster,  who  (Prospero  said)  was 
the  only  attendant  he  had  to  wait  upon  him. 

Before  Prospero  left  the  island,  he  dis- 
missed Ariel  from  his  service,  to  the  great  joy 
of  that  lively  little  spirit  ; who,  though  he 
had  been  a faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
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always  longing  to  enjoy  his  free  liberty,  to 
wander  uncontrolled  in  the  air,  like  a wild 
bird,  under  green  trees,  among  pleasant  fruits, 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  “ My  quaint 
Ariel,”  said  Prospero  to  the  little  sprite  when 
he  made  him  free,  “ I shall  miss  you ; yet  you 
shall  have  your  freedom.”  “Thank  you,  my 
dear  master,”  said  Ariel ; “ but  give  me  leave 
to  attend  your  ship  home  with  prosperous 
gales,  before  you  bid  farewell  to  the  assistance 
of  your  faithful  spirit ; and  then,  master,  when 
I am  free,  how  merrily  I shall  live  ! ” And 
Ariel  sang  this  pretty  song  : — 

fVhere  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie : 

There  I couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

Prospero  then  buried  deep  in  the  earth 
his  magical  books  and  wand,  for  he  was 
resolved  never  more  to  make  use  of  them. 

In  noble  words  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
magic  art  he  had  used  so  wonderfully  and 
so  well  : — 
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“Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves  ; 

And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
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When  he  comes  back ; you  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
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Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ; and  you  whose 
pastime 

Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ; by  whose  aid — 
Weak  masters  though  ye  be — I have  be-dimm’d 
The  noon-tide  Sun,  call’d  forth  the  mutinous 
winds. 

And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war : to  the  dread-rattling  thunder 
Have  I given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-based  promontory 
Have  I made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluck’d  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  ope’d,  and  let  ’em 
forth 

By  my  so  potent  art.  But  this  rough  magic 
I here  abjure  ; and,  when  I have  required 
Some  heavenly  music, — which  even  now  I do, — 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for.  I’ll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I’ll  drown  my  book.” 

And  having  thus  overcome  his  enemies, 
and  being  reconciled  to  his  brother  and  the 
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king  of  Naples,  nothing  now  remained  to 
complete  Prospero’s  happiness  but  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  to  take  possession  of  his 
dukedom,  and  to  witness  the  happy  nuptials 
of  his  daughter  Miranda  and  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, which  the  king  said  should  be  in- 
stantly celebrated  with  great  splendour  on 
their  return  to  Naples.  At  which  place, 
under  the  safe  convoy  of  the  spirit  Ariel, 
they,  after  a pleasant  voyage,  soon  arrived. 
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